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WHAT SHALL IT BE, ASKS HOCKING, 



By Dr. Elton Hocking 

Purdue University 



. - TEACHER: Johnny, why are you be- 

UJ ginning the study of Spanish? 
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JOHNNY: So that I can some day 
appreciate Cervantes and Calderon in 
the original. 

Unless he is an exception to the 
rule, Johnny is talking through his 
hat, mouthing the words that he thinks 
his teacher wants him to say. In most 
cases Johnny begins his FL because 
he wants to speak it, or because his 
counselor has told him that a FL 
sequence on his transcript will help 
him to gain entrance to college. But 
in all too many cases Johnny avoids 
FL completely,, for his friends have 
warned him that “foreign language is 
for girls — like English.” 

The “emasculating” influence of 
English and literature as co mm only 
taught in high school is deplored in 
a recent article: “English and litera- 
ture especially . . . suggest to boys 
that the provinces of written language, 
books, imaginative expression and art 
are the exclusive property of women 
and the strange men who take interest 
in such flights of fancy.” (Professor 
Patricia Sexton, Saturday Review, 19 
June 1965, p. 57.) Shortly later a let- 
ter to the editor commented: “When- 
ever I hear of another male dropout 
who is unable to pass English ... but 
can build his own radio receiver, I 
groan at the prejudice against boys 
within the system . . .” (Professor 
Irving Weiss, Saturday Review — 17 
July 1965, p. 53.) 

Prejudice or not, it is certain that 
FL teaching is largely a woman’s pro- 
fession: a USOE survey of college 
majors in their Junior year reports 
only 34 per cent of the FL majors to 
be men, as contrasted with 78 per cent 
in science and mathematics. (USOE 
publication OE-54021-62, June 1962, 
table 4.) 
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Johnny can’t escape the required 
English courses, but a MFL is usually 
not required. Historically, our classes 
have largely been composed of girls, 
especially after the first year. Our ad- 
vanced (third year and above) classes 
contain only 12 per cent of our enroll- 
ment, which in turn is about one-fourth 
of the school population. (FL Offerings 
and Enrollments in Public Secondary 
Schools. MLA, 1963, pp. 15, 7.) Of 
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Dr. Elton Hocking 



this 12 per cent perhaps one-fifth are 
boys, comprising two or three per cent 
of the total school population. But 
James B. Conant was referring to the 
remaining 88 per cent when he spoke 
his widely reported comment on the 
two-year FL sequence: “Two years? 
They might as well play basketball!” 
Of course, since Sputnik, a new 
seriousness has impelled an increasing 
percentage of secondary school stu- 
dents — boys and girls — to under- 
take long sequences in science and 
mathematics. For a few years the same 
surge spilled over into our field, which 
enjoyed a spectacular increase in its 
share of the student body. More re- 
cently, however, this upsurge has been 
losing momentum. In the colleges the 
recent pattern is similar: from 1960 
to 1963 the student population in- 
creased 30 per cent, while MFL en- 
rollment increased 31 per cent. MFL 
Enrollments in Higher Education, 
MLA, 1964, “Highlights.”) In short, 
our high enrollments are no longer 
caused by increasing popularity, but 
by increasing population. 



Boom or Bust? 



It is easy to sneer at “mere popu- 
larity,” and easier still to be smug 
about the present situation: with rising 
salaries and a shortage of teachers, we 
never had it so good. But we owe it to 
our profession of the humanities, and 
likewise to the national interest, to ask 



ourselves whether our students are 
also having it so good. Perhaps the 
answer can be found in modern 
history. 

From early in the century until 
about fifteen years ago, while the 
school population increased enorm- 
ously, our share of it declined from 
one-third to one-seventh. Similarly, 
the post-Sputnik increase in our share 
of the student body reflected the up- 
surge of student continuations into col- 
lege (now over 50 per cent of the high 
school graduates). In short, our sub- 
ject continued to be “college prepara- 
tory.” Very recently, however, the in- 
crease in our share of the school popu- 
lation, in high school and college, has 
been levelling off, and this fact should 
give us pause. 

Another sobering indication: Three 
years ago the New York Times re- 
ported, and Hispaniu (December 1962, 
p. 766) quoted it as follows: 
Mathematics was voted the favo- 
rite subject by student leaders in 
a survey of 1,500 class presidents 
in New York State high schools, 
conducted by the Saving Bank 
Association of New York. The 
highest percentage of all students 
(28 per cent) placed mathema- 
tics ahead of their other studies. 
Although the boys favored mathe- 
matics slightly more than the 
girls, both rated it ahead of the 
next popular subject — science 
for the boys and English for the 
girls. English is far down on the 
boys’ list of preferences. In spite 
of much recent talk about the in- 
creased interest in language study, 
it ranks at the bottom of all aca- 
demic subjects, preferred only by 
5 per cent of the boys and 13 per 
cent of the girls. 

“Project English” and similar pro- 
grams, national and regional, are 
major efforts to overcome imbalances 
and make the English sequence func- 
tional for all students. Spectacular re- 
forms in the teaching of science and 
mathematics have made these sub- 
jects vital to students in general. But 
we language teachers are apparently 
content to teach only the college- 
bound — especially the college-bound 
girls. As recently as 1958, our classes 
had a higher ratio of first-quartile to 
fourth-quartile students than any other 
subject. 

This elite clientele may or may not 
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